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that we attach to the terms that we employ. What,
then, do we mean by evolution ?

Let us take our coal-fields, and ask ourselves the
question, How did that coal originate ? Was it created
just as we see it ? Or was it formed by the operation
of natural laws, such as those which form the subject
of scientific investigation, from something which was
not coal at all, but quite different ?

The scientific man gives no hesitating answer to
this question. He finds in the coal the remains of
a vegetation now extinct. He is acquainted with
chemical processes which go on in dead vegetable
matter which go, to say the least, a certain way
towards that considerable change which must have
taken place before woody or leafy matter could be
changed into something like coal. He finds in
studying the structure of the earth evidence of past
changes whereby what was once a mass of luxuriant
vegetation might have got covered over, been subjected
to great pressure, and, it may be, to a moderately high
temperature as well. Everything leads him to the
belief that the secondof the two alternatives mentioned
above is the one he must adopt. He may express this
briefly by saying that the coal was formed by evolution.

But in thus expressing himself, " evolution " is in
no sense whatsoever regarded as a cause. Nay, it
does not even describe the process of formation; it
merely expresses the general character of that process